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Incivility is a critical, but under-examined aspect of teaching and learning. It has important im¬ 
plications for the academic success of students and the university as a whole. Bullying research of¬ 
fers a unique lens through which this type of anti-social behaviour can be understood with a view 
of developing intervention strategies. Ihe exercises outlined in this paper will help professors gain 
valuable information about their students understanding of the continuum between civility and 
incivility. The potential results from this reflective exercise can be an exciting example of the benefits 
of classroom engagement, where the knowledge gainedfrom participating students is reinvested into 
their classrooms, thus contributing to their own creation of a civil learning community. 


Introduction 


W hile civility is a major characteristic of campus 
life, given the changing social and cultural role 
of the university, with its multiple pursuits and the 
individualist nature of its occupants, civility cannot 
be assumed or assured. It is apparent that incivility is 
increasingly becoming an issue of concern for all the 
major stakeholders, including students, professors, 
and administrators because the belief that this type 
of behaviour has both a short and a long-term nega¬ 
tive impact on everyone involved (Hirschy & Brax¬ 
ton, 2004). Civility can be defined as “the ability to 


act as a ‘citizen’ of a group and function in a positive 
manner so that individual engagement can benefit 
both the individual and the group” (Marini, 2007, 
pg. 1). According to Boice (1996), the occurrence of 
classroom improprieties is “more common than un¬ 
common” (pg. 479), hence, there is very little doubt 
that the teaching capabilities of universities and the 
learning opportunities of their students are seriously 
reduced when incivility occurs in classrooms, semi¬ 
nars, and labs. 

The purpose of this paper is to share the ex- 
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perience of developing a framework aimed at foster¬ 
ing understanding of incivility with a view to creat¬ 
ing teaching environments that invite civility, thus 
nurturing the fragile teaching and learning process. 1 
With this in mind, this paper has three specific aims, 
namely: 1) to outline a framework to systematically 
elicit example of behaviours along the incivility and 
civility continuum; 2) to create a better understand¬ 
ing of the link between incivility and other forms 
of anti-social behaviours, such as bullying; and 3) 
to build on these two frameworks to systematically 
identify incivility and make suggestions for fostering 
civility. 

The Thin Line Between Civility and 
Incivility 

Although the reasons for the increase in concern with 
incivility on university campuses may be complex, 
and not entirely understood, the manifestations and 
consequences of incivility are concrete and undeni¬ 
able. For instance, incivility can range from minor an¬ 
noyances like cell phones ringing during lectures or 
classes disrupted by loud conversations, to the serious 
consequences of discussions that turn into insults or 


the misuse of technology, to the very serious outcomes 
when threats and intimidation are used and safety be¬ 
comes an issue. Thus, in terms of understanding its 
characteristics, it is probably more productive to con¬ 
ceptualize incivility as a continuum that runs from 
annoying to disruptive to dangerous comportment. 
Similarly, in terms of consequences, the experiences of 
incivility can affect a student’s academic and personal 
development, ranging along a severe continuum from 
short-term disengagement from a course to long-term 
unfulfilled educational goals (Hirschy & Braxton, 
2004). 

One of the major objectives in this type of 
exercise is to systematically elicit useful information 
in a group setting with students (or even instructors) 
to highlight how easy it is to cross the thin line be¬ 
tween civility and incivility. In trying to foster specific 
reflection and self-awareness, I have designed guided 
group exercises that take participants through a num¬ 
ber of focused reflections in a stepwise progression. 
Figure 1 illustrates the intersection of two continua; 
the vertical axis represents the continuum from civil¬ 
ity to incivility and the horizontal axis represents the 
continuum of the progression of intentionality. 

The development of Figure 1 has seen many 
versions and has occurred over a number of years, and 
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1 This paper is aimed predominantly at helping professors in their efforts to foster civility in their classrooms. However, given the recip¬ 
rocal and dynamic nature of civility, instructors may find the process of personally engaging and reflecting on these activities beneficial. 
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it is partly based on concepts related to the field of 
inviting education and the seminal work of my col¬ 
league John Novak of Brock University’s Faculty of 
Education. While working on a monograph with 
him, I became quite interested in developing a visual 
representation of John’s central idea of providing an 
inviting educational environment (Di Petta, Novak, 
& Marini, 2002). At the time, I was teaching an in¬ 
troductory course in Child and Youth Studies, thus, 
I attempted to express the ideas on a graph using the 
vertical axis to indicate the degree of ‘inviting’ and the 
horizontal axis to indicate the degree of ‘intentional- 
ity.’ I used the Figure in my class of over 600 students 
to focus discussion on each of the quadrants. More 
recently, when looking for a depiction that would al¬ 
low me to foster reflection on the thin line between 
civility and incivility, I returned to this design where I 
kept the intentionality on the same axis and used the 
vertical axis to represent the continuum between civil¬ 
ity and incivility. 

Fostering reflection on the two continua 
involving civility and intentionality 

Depending on the course (or the purpose of a par¬ 
ticular presentation), the content of Figure 1 can be 
engaged in a number of ways. Obviously, it would 
be quite appropriate to divide the audience into four 
groups and assign a roughly similar number of par¬ 
ticipants to each quadrant, allow them time to gen¬ 
erate and discuss concrete examples that reflect the 
focus of the assigned quadrant, and ask each group 
to report to the entire audience. One of the effects 
of calling on groups to report in chronological order, 
from 1 to 4, is that the audience engages in a journey, 
beginning with the worst possible type of behaviour, 
characterized by deliberate and intentional incivility 
(which is the most undesirable), and ending with the 
behaviour represented in quadrant 4, characterized 
by intentional civility (which is the most desirable). 
Thus, responses from quadrant 1 may be character¬ 
ized by cruel and demeaning comments aimed at 
hurting someone’s feelings, such as: “What is wrong 
with you? You can not be that dumb!” Responses 
from quadrant 2 may spring more from thoughtless¬ 
ness than an aim to hurt. Thus, items in this quad¬ 


rant could involve making fun of someone’s situation 
without knowing the person’s circumstances, such as 
exemplified in a statement: “You know, only those 
kinds of people wear those close.” Responses from 
quadrant 3 are characterized by a manifestation of 
civility where the person performing the act may do 
so routinely, and not be aware of its impact, such as: 
“Opening doors on the way into a lecture.” Finally, 
responses from quadrant 4 are characterized by pur¬ 
posefully matching the right behaviour to the right 
situation. In other words, the person knows why a 
civility act is necessary as well as its possible impact, 
such as “Helping an older student pick up books 
they just dropped, even if you are going to be late for 
class.” While some students may find differentiating 
between the quadrants challenging, it is worth reiter¬ 
ating for them that quadrants 2 and 3 are populated 
by acts high in intentionality, behaviours in quad¬ 
rants 2 and 3 are more accidental in naute. 

The result of engaging the audience through 
Figure 1 provides a rich and varied list of acts of civil¬ 
ity and incivility, which can then become material to 
be identified and built upon to eventually provide 
suggestions for intervention. However, as part of 
the process it is important to also reflect on the dif¬ 
ficulties encountered in generating examples in each 
quadrant and just as important appreciate how “thin” 
the line is between the quadrants. To help categorize 
and make sense of the responses generated using Fig¬ 
ure 1, the facilitator may use the framework outlined 
in the next section. 

Understanding of the Links 
Between Incivility and Bullying 

One way to understand the slippery slope of incivility 
and other anti-social behaviours, such as bullying, is 
to outline some of the major findings of the bullying 
literature and highlight the potential links between 
incivility and bullying. An example of a possible con¬ 
ceptual bridge between incivility and our research on 
bullying is in the definition we use, which highlights 
the repeated and systematic use and abuse of power 
involved in bullying to obtain instrumental and so¬ 
cial goals (Marini, Dane, Bosacki, & YFC-CURA, 
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2006; Marini & Dane, 2008). 

In a previous work (Marini, 2007), I argued 
that it seems plausible to suggest that the area of 
study related to civility could benefit from research 
contributions grounded in related cognate fields of 
study particularly those pertaining to the general 
area of interpersonal conflicts, antisocial behaviour 
and aggression, such as the systemic aggression man¬ 
ifested in bullying. Thus, it seems that the bullying 
literature can be quite informative on this aspect of 
incivility by placing it in the larger continuum re¬ 
lated to anti-social acts. A critical concept to keep 
in mind is the idea that many acts of incivility are 
subtle and easily dismissed as not a ‘big deal.’ How¬ 
ever, extensive bullying research makes clear that, if 
allowed to persist, incivility can slowly undermine 
the necessary social fabric needed for group func¬ 


tioning (Lim, Cortina, & Magley, 2008). 

Aspects of bullying that can contribute to 
the understanding of incivility 

Bullying is a sub-type of aggression aimed primarily 
at harming the relationship between peers (Marini 
et ah, 2006; Pepler, Jiang, Craig, & Connolly, 2008) 
and, while a comprehensive examination of the vast 
bullying literature is outside the scope of the pres¬ 
ent paper, a number of central issues will be used to 
inform our understanding of incivility, including: 1) 
the predominant focus on the physical aspects of bul¬ 
lying; 2) the lack of understanding of the heterog¬ 
enous nature of bullying; 3) the serious underestima¬ 
tion of the pervasiveness and impact of indirect types 
of bullying; 4) the short and long-term consequences 


A) Forms of Attack Manifestations 

of Bullying 


How is bullying carried out? 
or, what does it look like? 


Direct 


Indirect 



Overt confrontations, involving physical & verbal attacks 
Covert attacks, harming others by manipulating peer relationships 


B) Function of Attack 


Goals of Bullying 


Why is bullying carried out? 
or, what is the motivation? 


Reactive 


Defensive attacks, frustration driven, hostile expressions 
(i.e., reaction to perceived provocations) 


Proactive 


Predatory attacks, unprovoked, goal-directed 

(use of aversive acts to obtain instrumental and social goals) 


C) Types of Involvement 
Single role -> 

Dual Role 


Roles Played What role does the individual 

in the Bullying have in bullying? 

Bully, Victim and Bystanders 

Passive -> Active -> Aggressive 

Bully/Victims Marini et al, (2006; in press) 


Figure 2 

Multidimensional Bullying Identification Model 
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of this type of meanness; and 5) most importantly, 
the failure to appreciate the transformation of bully¬ 
ing to fit in different settings such as the world of aca¬ 
demia. A particularly valuable distinction borrowed 
from the bullying literature (Marini et ah, 2006; 
Marini, Dane, & Kennedy, in press), which focuses 
on the forms, functions and types of involvement, is 
illustrated in Figure 2. 

Forms of bullying 

A persistent notion has been that typical bullying be¬ 
haviours involve predominantly physical and other 
overt acts, such as verbal aggression. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. In fact, once the myth of 
the exclusive use of physical aggression was put to 
rest, researchers began to take a serious look at other 
forms of bullying (Leenaars, Dane, & Marini, 2008; 
Vaillancourt, 2005). As a result, and to the surprise 
of many people, a number of other types of bullying 
have been identified. One of the common charac¬ 
teristics of non-physical types of bullying is the fact 
that they are committed, largely, in a covert manner. 
Thus, this type of bullying can be classified under the 
umbrella of “indirect” bullying, which encompasses 
a large number and types of harmful behaviours that 
may include social, relational and, most recently, cy¬ 
ber bullying, usually carried out in the absence of the 
victim, and in many cases, out of the view of others. 
Indirect bullying tends to afford the victimizer some 
anonymity and increase the likelihood of escaping 
detection. The current thinking on the best way to 
capture the forms of bullying makes use of a juxtapo¬ 
sition of direct and indirect bullying. 

Function of bullying 

The second dimension of bullying is the function it 
serves for the perpetrator. Central to this aspect is 
the concern related to the understanding of the mo¬ 
tivation for students to engage in bullying. In other 
words, why do students bully others? Finding an an¬ 
swer to this question is of fundamental importance, 
for it can have an impact on the type of intervention 
we may put in place. While the motives may be many 
and complex, usually they can be parsed out into two 
major categories; namely, reactive and proactive. As 


shown in Figure 2, students are likely to become bul¬ 
lies because they react to a “perceived” hostile act di¬ 
rected towards them, even if the originator of the act 
does not mean to cause harm. An example of reac¬ 
tive bullying is likely to take place in the middle of a 
class discussion on a potentially volatile topic such as 
poverty, euthanasia, or racism. In the heat of a spir¬ 
ited discussion, words may be said in an unreflective 
manner, causing a sensitive person to overreact and 
retaliate. In contrast, proactive bullying is planned 
and calculated, does not involve hostility, and is usu¬ 
ally directed to acquire rewards in the form of goods 
or social status. 

Types of involvement 

The involvement can range from single to multiple, 
and from passive, to active, to aggressive. For in¬ 
stance, there may be students who are purely victims 
or bullies, while others are both. Similarly, to revisit 
the continuum of incivility mentioned above, a dis¬ 
tinction can be made between those students who are 
passively uncivil, for example reading the newspaper 
in class, to those who are involved more actively, such 
as those who talk during lectures, and finally to those 
students who are uncivil in an aggressive manner, 
such as those who publicly and loudly question the 
fairness of a grade received in an assignment. 

Design for a Civil Learning 
Community 

Engaging Figure 2 facilitates the building of con¬ 
ceptual bridges between incivility and bullying that 
can extend beyond the anti-social similarities of the 
two concepts and to sustentative comparisons related 
to the “form” (e.g., type) and “function” (e.g., mo¬ 
tivation) of the two behaviours. For example, our 
understanding of incivility could be considerably 
enhanced by making a sharper distinction between 
various types of incivility, and between acts of incivil¬ 
ity committed overtly and those carried out covertly. 
Furthermore, it would be informative to differentiate 
between uncivil behaviours that arise because of reac¬ 
tions to a “perceived” provocation, those that arise 
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unintentionally, and those that are planned and in¬ 
tentional. 

Preparing for intervention 

To the extent that it is possible, it would be benefi¬ 
cial to pull together the responses generated from 
engaging Figure 1 and to invest some time to cat¬ 
egorize them using the template in Figure 2. In other 
words, it would be constructive to see how each of 
the following categories are represented, including: 
1) forms (direct vs. indirect); 2) function (reactive vs. 
proactive); 3) types of involvement (single vs. dual, 
and passive, active vs. aggressive); and 4) severity: low 
(annoying), mid (disruptive), and high (dangerous). 

Overall, these distinctions are noteworthy 
for they may help to point the way towards gener¬ 
al intervention strategies. For instance, while direct 
and reactive incivilities can be usually addressed by 
instructional and behavioural interventions, which 
may include explicit statements addressing the issue, 
other acts of incivility, such as those carried out in¬ 
directly and are planned (e.g., covertly provoking a 
sensitive student), need to be addressed by different 
means that include the fostering of good learning re¬ 
lationships between students and between students 
and their instructors (Marini & Dane, 2008; Marini 
et ah, in press). 

In addition to the general intervention just 
mentioned, in terms of more specific and targeted 
strategies, it is beneficial to distinguish between dis¬ 
ruptive classroom behaviours that spring from a lack 
of knowledge of the rules and norms expected in a 
lecture (e.g., students do not know any better) from 
acts of incivility that arise because of a lack of self- 
control, where students may react to perceived prov¬ 
ocation (e.g., the classical overreaction to a comment 
one does not agree with). In case of the former, a 
well-structured syllabus clearly outlining the expecta¬ 
tions of the course will go a long way in preventing 
much of this type of incivility. In the latter case, en¬ 
gaging students in a discussion of civility culminat¬ 
ing in a ‘shared statement of civility’ may go a long 
way in establishing and nurturing relationships with 
other members of a civil learning community, mak¬ 
ing sure that a class, seminar or lab runs smoothly, 
even under difficult circumstances. 
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